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For “THE FRIEND,” 
Inward Revelation the Primary Rule. 


The editorial in THe Frrenp of Seventh 
Month 9th, starts anew the question which it 
may be profitable to consider at this time; as 
to what is meant by the “ primary and secon- 
dary rule of faith” as used by early Friends? 

In the presentation and defense of this doc- 
trine William Penn adhered almost entirely to 
arguments drawn from Scripture. But Robert 
Barclay, whom even casual readers know, put 
his arguments after the manner of formal logic; 
put most of his propositions on this subject in 
the forms of philosophy. Many of his terms, 
as “self-evident,” “formal object,” “ primary” 
and “secondary,” “subjective” and “ objective” 
“common principles,” “original truths” and 
“apriort and a posteriori,” are strictly philo- 
sophical, and without understanding them as 
such, we fail to understand his meaning. 

Attention is again called to this phase of the 
original statement of Quakerism, under a feel- 
ing that it may help to broaden the view and 
deepen the regard of some thoughtful young 
Friends for the principles of Friends by giving 
a higher sense of the great value of the doctrine 
of Inward Revelation in the solution of the great- 
est problems concerning religion and morality, 
and the relationship of man to God, now claim- 
ing the attention of the most. advanced thought 
in religion and philosophy. 

The literature of Friends during the heated 
agitation of this century shows no trace of any 
proper recognition of this philosophical aspect 
of original Quakerism, and its remarkable bear- 
ing on some of the questions at issue. But 
though overlooked by our own people, it has 
attracted the attention of some most eminent 
men outside our Society. 

Carlisle said of George Fox, ‘‘If De Alem- 
bert asserts Diogenes was the greatest man of 
antiquity, surely George Fox by stronger rea- 
sons was the greatest of the moderns. He was 
one to whom under pure form the Divine idea 


‘of the universe was pleased to manifest itself 


and shine through unspeakable awfulness and 
unspeakable beauty in his soul.” And he 
speaks of his mission as a more “ remarkable 
event in modern history than the Diet of 
Worms or the battle of Austerlitz ’—Sartor 
Resartus, 163. 

Noah Porter said Quakerism is stated “in 
the philosophical dictum and method of a 
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Christianized Platonism” — Appendix Uber- 
weg’s History of Philosophy. But no other 
modern writer has given such care to the 
analysis of the System of Faith of George Fox 
as Bancroft, the great American Historian. 
He says that when George Fox taught that 
“truth was to be sought by listening to the 
voice of God in the soul, it was the same princi- 
ple for which Socrates died and Plato suffered.” 
“That the voice in the heart of George Fox as 
he kept sheep on the hills of Nottingham, was 
the spirit which had been the good genius of Soc- 
rates.” That “the Quaker doctrine is philoso- 
phy summoned from the cloister and the college, 
and planted among the most despised of the 
people.” That “the method of the Quaker co- 
incided with that of Descartes and Leibnitz, who 
founded their systems on consciousness ; but Des- 
cartes drifted to the sea of hypothesis on the 
barren waves of ontological being; and Leib- 
nitz lost his way among the monads of crea- 
tion. But the illiterate Quaker starting from 
the same point of philosophy attended strictly 
to his method, and never ventured to sea except 
with the certain guidance of the cynosure in the 
heart.” That “it was wonderful to witness the 
energy and unity of mind and character which 
the strong perception of speculative truth imparted 
to illiterate mechanics.” For with unconscious 
sagacity they developed the system of moral 
truth which they believed existed as an incor- 
ruptible seed in every soul.—History of the 
United States, Vol. II., Ch. 16. 

When George Fox saw in the “ invisible 
power of God how all men were enlightened by 
the Divine light of Christ ” (Fox’s Jour. p. 16), 
he by insight passed beyond the induction of 
Bacon and the sensationalism of Hobbs or 
Locke, and reached the end and foundation of 
the true philosophy of Christianity for his be- 
ginning, by recognizing the inward revelations 
of the Divine power in man, as the a priori of 
all spiritual intuition. 

Guided by the fundamental principle of 
George Fox, Robert Barclay announced its ap- 
plication to the solution of the problems of faith, 
knowledge and life. With almost prophetic dis- 
cernment, he avoided the skeptical idealism of 
Berkeley and Hume; and the atheistic material- 
ism of Priestley and Mill and Spencer; and an- 
ticipated the intuitional philosophy of Reid and 
Kant by almost a hundred years. 

These propositions of Barclay contain the 
most spiritual conception of the genesis and 
process of the Divine work in human con- 
sciousness, expressed in the forms of philosophy, 
ever made among men. And it ought to humble 
the minds of all who love the truth to know 
that at this time the Christian philosophers of 
the world are mostly in agreement with almost 
all of Barclay’s philosophical propositions. 

In the Thesis to the 2nd Proposition of the 
Apology, Barclay affirms that the inward reve- 
lations which he makes the foundation of know- 
ledge and faith, are self-evident; as philosophy 
teaches in regard to the intuitions. He says, 
“This Divine revelation and inward illumina- 
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tion is that which is evident and clear of itself, 
forcing by its own evidence and clearness the 
well disposed understanding to assent ; irresist- 
ibly moving the same thereunto even as the com- 
mon principles of natural truths do move and 
incline the mind to natural assent, as that the 
whole is greater than the part.” In short, we 
know these revelations just as the mind knows 
natural intuitions. 

In Barclay’s reply to the students of Aber- 
deen, is a comparative statement of the distine- 
tion he makes between these inward revelations 
and the Scriptures. It answers the question, 
why the inward revelations are called primary 
and the Scriptures secondary, in philosophical 
language so clear that to deny his position is 
equivalent to taking the position of materialis- 
tic atheism that there are no spiritual intuitions, 
orinward revelations in the soul. He says, “ That 
we know the Scriptures’ testimony by the spirit 
tanquam a priori as we know the effect by the 
cause; and we know the spirit’s testimony by 
the Scriptures’ tanquam a posteriori as we know 
the cause by the effect; because the objective 
evidence of the spirit is SELF-EVIDENT and PRI- 
MARY, the objective evidence of the Scriptures 
is but DERIVED and sECONDARY—Works, 608. 

In Proposition 2nd of the Apology, Barclay 
says, “ The spirit is that alone by which the true 
knowledge of God can be revealed ; by the im- 
mediate manifestation and revelation of God, 
enlightening and opening the understanding ; 
subjectively helping us to discern truths, and ob- 
jectively presenting them to our minds as the 
formal object of the saint’s faith.” 

In the language of Barclay’s philosophy, these 
inward revelations are the “primary rule of 
faith, and the foundation of all true knowledge 
of Divine things,” because they are “ self-evi- 
dent” like natural intuitions; and the Scrip- 
tures are not so; because they are from a Divine 
spring, as a priori causes, or sources of know- 
ledge which arise within us and are seen by in- 
sight; while the Scriptures, without these inward 
intuitions, are only outward testimony derived 
through the outward senses as other outward 
testimony. 

When Robert Barclay thus makes these in- 
ward revelations the true basis for faith, and 
the foundation of all true Divine knowledge, 
he makes the highest possible application of that 
which Bancroft calls the “speculative truth ” of 
Quakerism. 

It was not until Hume, with his daring speeu- 
lations, by applying to religion both the theory 
of Locke, “that there is nothing in the mind 
but what enters it by the outward senses,” and 
that of Berkeley, “that nothing exists but the 
ideas of things that thus enter the mind,” and 
had thus cut away the foundations of know- 
ledge and faith, that philosophy was driven 
upon the ground of Barclay, and constrained 
to recognize the intuitions in consciousness as 
the foundation of all knowledge. When Kant 
and Reid recognized not only the natural in- 
tuitions, but also those of the moral law, they 
laid in philosophy the foundation for a most 
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wonderful revolution in religious thought. The 
far-reaching words of Kant, “ that the categori- 
cal imperative of the moral Jaw is the light of 
all our seeing ” seem, in tones of scientific pro- 
phecy, to echo the words of Paul, that “that 
which might be known of God was manifest in 
them.” This great German philosopher said, 
“Two things fill my soul with always new and 
increasing wonder and awe, and often and per- 
sistently my thought busies itself therewith, the 
starry heavens above me, and the moral law 
within me.”— The Practical Reason. 








































































































sunrise, and has ever since been advancing with 
the light of the Sun of Righteousness on its 
brow.” —Self Revelation of God, p. 141. 

But the greatest name among theologians 
who built on this doctrine was Julius Muller. 
Joseph Cook says of him, “ He looked upon the 
revelations in the constitutional intuitions. He 
explored conscience. He brought to light the 
surface of the rock of intuitive moral truth. 
He built around its edge after the plan shown 
in the adamant. To-day Germany calls him 
her greatest theologian, because it has found 





human spirit. The true ground of spiritual 
faith is the witness of the spirit, and the witnes 
itself is :piritual.”—Self-Revelation of God, pp 
31-35, 40-57, 117, 209. 

James Martineau.— Insight passes into self. 
evidence. Revealed religion is simply co-exten- 
sive with human intuition.”—Seat of Authority 
in Religion, pp. 323-449. 

“To enter on self-denial as a work, or with 
any purpose short of inward communion and 
love to God, inspired by insight, is to turn the 
















































































































































































































moral problem of life into a sham, and intro that | 

These sublime words of Kant are imbedded | that the rising walls of Muller’s building are| duce a dry rot into life”—Types of Ethical 
as no other words are in mcdern philosophy, for | seen to be contemporaneous with the founda-| Theory, vol. 2, p. 269. 
they are quoted approvingly by Joseph Cook, | tions of the Celestial City floating above, and| Hermann Lotze, regarded by many as the 
Dr. McCosh, Sir William Hamilton, Professor | the walls of the two palaces are one.”— Trans- | greatest living German philosopher, says: “Im. Ja 
Harris, Farrar, Diman, Porter and Hermann | cendentalism, p. 67. pressions of religious faith are comparable to jntui 
Lotze. The intuitional philosophy of Kantisnow | In order to open the way for the reception of | intuitive sense perception, and are often con- in tl 
victorious, for the fact of the morzl intuitions | Quakerism, and show that it represented the] firmed to us by immediate revelation. As the apres 
is now accepted by every school of philosophy. | highest Christian thought of the ages preceding | physical stimuli by which we have impressions ours 
Joseph Cook says, “Germany has gone back to | its proclamation by George Fox, Robert Bar-| of color; so may the faith impressions be from aciet 
Kant, and dares to build no metaphysical struc- | clay and William Penn make nearly one thou-| direct Divine operation within our hearts ence 
ture except on his foundations or their equiva- | sand quotations from ancient philosophers, the | Thus, faith would be an intuition of the super silen 
lents.” Samuel Harris, Professor of Divinity in | Fathers of the Primitive Church, Church Coun- | sensible facts revealed to us by this operation, and 
Yale University, in his late great work on the} cils and religious writers which had preceded | Much of the inner life of the believing heart heat 
“Self Revelation of God,” says philosophy in| them. It is for a like purpose that the follow-| must remain purely subjective experience, un- we | 
Great Britain and America is of late using con-| ing quotations from philosophers and theolo-| communicable to any—just living emotions us 1 
scivusness as ‘the light of all our seeing.”—P. | gians, since their time, are here given. superior to all forms of knowledge, a wealth of p. 4 
31. And Tulloch says there is net a school of | On the cflice of the spiritual intuitions, and | inner experience.”—Microcosmos, p. 662. ] 
philosophy except those who deny all reality | the inadequacy of the Scriptures alone in the} Tulloch.—* The science of the Divine origi- scie 
that does not now accept the intuitional phi-| conception of spiritual Truth the testimony in | nates in a divine intuition, which guarantees its Go 
losophy.—Theism, p. 317. Even Herbert Spen- | support of Barclay that the spirit is the primary | own content. It is the spiritual eye by which his 
eer, the high priest of materialism, says in his] rule is very clear. we look out on the spiritual world. The pri- mo 
“Data of Ethics,” that there are “certain fun-| Harris says, “It is only [by] the imprint of | mary data of Philosophy is the breath of a tiol 
damental moral intuitions” “responding to right | truth on the heart that it becomes truly legible. | higher and diviner reason.”—Rational The- of 
and wrong.”—P. 120. Without this inward imprint, the Bible, indeed | ology in the 17th Century, vol. II, p. 148. | 

To name those who, on this fundamental fact | every sort of truth, leaves the heart as dry as} Such is the surpassingly beautiful, varied : 
of the moral intuition, are in unity with Barc-| an arid desert. But when a psalm, a passage | and powerful testimony of modern theology and thi 
lay’s philosophy, is to call the roll of the greatest | or a text, a poem, a golden apophthegm, adeep | Philosophy witnessing to the great fundamental th 
philosophers of this century. In our own land | principle, or some lesson of sorrow or other ex- | principle of inward revelations, self-evident in th 
the list embraces the names of McCosh and | perience of life is flashed as Divine light in the | themselves as the primary rule of faith; and al 
Harris, and Havens, Porter, Diman, Bowne | inmost soul, it ever afterward seems as a window | also that, without these intuitions, the Bible is m 
and Winchell. opening into the Unseen, through which God’s | inadequate as a foundation of spiritual faith. wD 

It was only when driven by Hume’s skeptical | glory shines.”—Self Revelation of God, p. 115.| But the testimony to the intuitions of consci- al 
philosophy, to seek a new basis for knowledge,| Schleiermacher.—“ The feeling from which re- | ence and the universality of the moral law as Ww 
that these moral intuitions came to be recog- | ligion springs is the feeling of supreme power] an inward revelation from God, is even more d 
nized as a universal fact in all humanity ; and | by which man discovers the existence of God. | wonderful than what we have just seen. 0 
now again it is by the effort of Mill and Spen- | It is not reason, or Jetter, or text, it is the touch-| James Martineau says: “ In the present day it P 
cer to account for them by evolution, that phi-| stone by which dogma must be tried.”—Schaff- | is no longer possible to treat the question of the I 
losophy has been driven to search deeper and | Herzog Encyclopedia, Art. Schleiermacher. genesis of the Ethical experience as morally in- V 
deeper into the hidden springs of these intui-| Sir William Hamilton —“ It is only as aspark | different. The anxiety has widely spread since ‘ 
tions; until now it is almost universally con- | of divinity glows as the life of our life in us that | the principle of Evolution came to be applied 
ceded that they arise within man by the imme-| we can rationally believe in an intelligent crea- 


to morals, and attests the prevalent belief rests 
upon their sacred source.” Studies in Religion, 
vol. II, p. 303. 

As these Ethical experiences that find their 
expression in conscience as the moral law, have 
been investigated as facts of man’s inner nature, 
the Divine power is more and more seen to be 
a necessity in order to account for them. In 
the definition of conscience and the analysis of 
the contents of its testimony, we see the present 
approach to the doctrine of immediate Divine 
revelation. 

In the list of definitions of conscience, that of 
Kant, which Dr. McCosh calls the “ Felicitous 
expression of the Categorical Imperative,” must 
ever stand at the head. 

Dr. McCosh himself calls it “the Viceregent 
of God;” Farrar, the “Aboriginal Vicar of 
Christ ;” James Martineau, “A living voice 
from the Sacrarum of the universe;” “The 
oracle of God’s will;” Rothe, ‘‘The Divine 
activity within us;” Hermann Lotze, “ That 
mysterious sparkle of independent substantiality 
which shines within us and makes it plain by 
its monitions that we are more than an aimless 
vegetation.” Microcosmos, p. 109. 


diate revelation of the spirit of God in all men. 

Harris says, “it has been overlooked by 
theologians; that it is the teaching of Scripture 
and philosophy; that it is primarily God who 
seeks man, not primarily man who seeks God.” 
—Self Revelation of God, 31-57. 

Max Muller condemns theologians who over- 
look the great fact of the primary intuition of 
God in all men. He says that “ he knows of no 
heresy more dangerous than the denial that a 
true concept of God is within reach of every 
human being as the common inheritance of man- 
kind.” And “that its recognition by theolo- 
gians may produce as great a revolution in our 
world of thought as the Copernican System did 
in Astronomy.”—Physical Religion, p. 331. 

Theologians, because of the power of denomi- 
national creeds, have been slow to admit or ac- 
cept the full force or value of the moral intui- 
tions. The first great theologian to accept the 
moral intuitions of Kant and apply them as 
Barclay applies them to Christian doctrine and 
experience, was Schleiermacher, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Harris says of him, “ In Schlei- 
ermacher, theology turned its face toward the 

















tor and moral governor of the universe.” —Lec- 
tures, p. 22. 

August Dorner.— Ethics is not a historical 
science, no merely external authority, however 
venerable, can be the immediate source of 
knowledge for it; not the Holy Scriptures, still 
less the Church. The material given by the 
Church and the Holy Scriptures must first be 
appropriated spiritually.” — Christian Ethics, 

51 





























Dr. Me Cosh.—* There is nothing in the mind 
till the intuitions are in energy. Truths seen 
by intuition shine by their own light like the 
luminary of day, and any attempt to make them 
clearer, is like going out with a taper to see the 
sun. The argument for deity built on the con- 
viction of the moral law is the strongest of all, 
Kant yielded to it, and Chalmers dwelt on it.” 
—lIntuitions of the Mind, pp. 77, 297. 

Harris.—* It is a law of the mind that it can- 
not comprehend in thought what it has never 
known in intuition. The knowledge of spirit- 
ual things BEGINS in intuitions which are 
known in their self-evidence. The action of 
the Spirit of God is primarily on and in the 
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ing, the meeting of Friends, about thirty in 
attendance,—a favored opportunity. In the 
afternoon had an appointed meeting, where 
Samuel Morris was engaged in testimony, J. E. 
R. in prayer. The audience were very atten- 
tive, and those interested in arranging for the 
meeting expressed much satisfaction. 

An appointed meeting for the public, to be 
held at Oakland on the evening of Eighth 
Month 2d, closed the labors on this continent. 

Of their visit, E. S. writes: “ We have been 
hospitably received ; much kindness and atten- 
tion have been shown us, and in nearly every 
place we have visited have met with those with 
whom we could feel near unity and fellowship. 

« J. E. R. has been remarkably strengthened 
to set forth the doctrines of our Society with 
clearness and power. Many have expressed 
satisfaction with his services, and the desire to 
be in possession of the Quakerism thus set be- 
fore them. 



















whom we visited in isolated situations, he has 
been the messenger of comfort and encourage- 
ment, and under the precious covering of Di- 
vine favor, these seasons have been mutually 
strengthening. 

“ The attendance of many meetings has been 
accompanied with deep exercise, and at times 
distress. It is sad to find bodies of professing 













which the Society of Friends was called.” 









For “THE FRIEND.” 
Western Quarterly Meeting. 
With the prospect of attending this meeting, 








Eighth Month, I left home on the 17th of the 
mouth, designing to visit a friend who resided 
at West Grove, a pleasant village on the line 
of the Baltimore Central Railroad. As the 
train, west of the Brandywine, swept past the 
neighborhood where formerly resided my be- 
loved friend, William Walter, and a little later 
passed the farm on which dwelt William and 
Hannah Jackson, tender recollections were 













the first named, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. I recalled the sweet feeling of ten- 
derness and unity which had been experienced 
in his company. He was a valuable elder, who 
maintained an exercise of spirit for the spread 
of the kingdom of the Redeemer, and the in- 
creasing submission of the hearts of the people 
to his government. He passed away in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age—and the Lord, 
whom he had long endeavored faithfully to 
serve, was with him when on a dying bed, sup- 
porting him in his affliction and giving him 
faith to believe that there would be those pre- 
served who would be enabled to uphold and 
maintain the Christian testimonies of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. 

The worthies of a former generation have 
passed away, but the same Divine power which 
enabled them to shine as lights in the world, 
is still at work, and is able to raise up worthy 
successors in the Church,—a truth which Sam- 
uel Fothergill, in one of his beautiful letters, 
speaks of as “the joy and song of many gener- 
ations.” 

I found sources of instruction and informa- 
tion in listening to the conversation of some of 
my farmer friends. One young man had lately 
























where Samuel Morris joined them, and attend- 
ed a public meeting on the evening of the 28th. 

The next day they proceeded to San Fran- 
cisco, where they attended, on First-day morn- 


“To the humble, honest-hearted, some of 


Friends adopting doctrines and practices out of 


to be held at London Grove on the 19th of 


awakened of these dear Friends, especially of 
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become the owner of a high-spirited colt, which 
had been before somewhat injudiciously hand- 
led. The father of the lad, who was an experi- 
enced horseman, said the only way in which 
such an animal could be properly trained was 
by unvarying gentleness and patience. This 
the young man knew very well, and being im- 
pressed with the importance of not spoiling so 
valuable a beast, he was forced to keep his own 
temper in subjection, and the father thought 
the horse and man were mutually training each 
other. 

A considerable number of foxes live in that 
section, finding woods and broken grounds as 
places of refuge. Their depredations on poultry 
yards were said not to be frequent—their prin- 
cipal food being young ground hogs, field mice, 
and other small animals; so that my friends 


seemed inclined to think them rather useful to 


the farmer than otherwise, and were not dis- 
posed to molest them. 

At one of our visiting places a colony of pur- 
ple Martins has for several years made its sum- 
mer home. They had left a day or two before 
our visit. These birds are very regular in their 
times of coming and going. They make their 
appearance in this section of country about the 
12th of the Fourth Month—seldom varying 
more than a day in the time of their arrival— 
and they depart about the 15th of the Eighth 
Month, one of the family said, they gave notice 
of giving up their possession of the bird-house 
by sailing round and round and round in the 
evening, uttering their cries. Next morning 
not a Martin could be seen. 

The Quarterly Meeting was a solemn and in- 
teresting occasion, in which prayer was offered 
for the Divine blessing, and praises for the fa- 
vors bestowed. Much tender exhortation and 
persuasive appeal was uttered, endeavoring to 
bring the members individually to live in com- 
munion with God, and in subjection to the 
leadings of his Spirit. 

In the business meeting, the subject of re- 
moving the place of holding the Quarterly 
Meeting to West Grove, was considered. A 
committee made a report favorable to the 
change. Being on the line of the railroad, 
West Grove was thought to be easier of access 
to a number of their members. Although this 
change will probably be made in the future, it 
was evident the meeting was not prepared, 
unitedly, to favor it at this time—and so the 
proposition was dropped. The present house is 
a large stone building, beautifully situated on 
high ground. It was built about 1743, and 
enlarged in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Although, after the separation of 1827, 
it remained under the control of the party who 
endorsed Elias Hicks, yet our Friends have 
continued uninterruptedly (I believe) to hold 
their Quarterly Meetings in it. 

Another subject of interest was the report of 
a committee who were authorized a year ago to 
build a meeting-house at Kennet Square. A 
suitable lot of ground had been presented by 
one of their members (Abraham Gibbons of 
Coatesville). On this they had erected a sub- 
stantial meeting-house, suitably furnished it, 
and had graded and otherwise improved the 
surroundings at a cost of nearly $3,000—leav- 
ing unexpended a small balance of the amount 
contributed for the purpose by interested friends. 

The closing business of the meeting was the 
reading, in joint session, of an Address to the 
members of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
written by the late Morris Cope, about two 
years and a half before his death, and left with 

























directions that it should be offered to the meet 
ing after his removal. The purport of mug 
















Lark Seeking Protection —‘ A gentleman was 
travelling on horse-back in the west of Norfolk, 
when a lark dropped on the pommel of his sad- 
dle, and, spreading its wings in a submissive 
manner, cowered to him. He stopped his horse 


and sa 
at the 











of the Address is shown by the quotation frog but oD 
the Proverbs, with which it commenced; “R, — round 
move not the ancient landmarks which thy bimself 
father hath set.” animal 
During his active life, Morris Cope had beey and ret 
a firm and fearless defender of the doctrine, § that the 
testimonies, and principles of the Society of } resource 
Friends, and had faithfully opposed the efforty | gentlem 
to change these, from whatever direction they } hover! 
came. It seemed to be a fitting conclusion tp Dn 
such a life, thus to exhort his fellow-members to | protects 
hold fast to the truths which they had received; | its stat! 
and it manifested the continuance of his cop. portun! 
victions, amid the infirmities of decaying ng | a2 4 
ture, that he had “not followed cunningly-de. 
vised fables.” His concern was similar to that 
of the Apostle Peter, who, when he knew that 
he must shortly put off his tabernacle, thought Malt 
it meet to stir up the believers, and to endeavor dom 
that, after his decease, they might have these 000.0 
things in remembrance. State 0! 
Connected with this appeal on behalf of the } lowed 1 
original principles of Friends, was earnest per- po 
suasion that his fellow-members might indi- J go you 
vidually yield a faithful obedience to the work | missior 
of grace—and thus be prepared to receive an | of pea 
admission into the mansions of everlasting | Jew; ' 
blessedness. ats 
It was a clear and impressive document, | “ei 
which awakened much interest in the audience, ils 
and was attended with a precious solemnity, The 
It was directed to be recorded on the minutes § three 
of the meeting. eee 
° ° ter 0 
Natural History, Science, etc. trines 
An eye-witness of a combat between a Seere- § great 
tary bird and its prey, thus describes it: “ He aa 
was one day riding when he observed a suake- ro 
eater, while on the wing, make two or three great 
circles at a little distance from the spot on sham 
which he then was, and suddenly descend to Th 
the ground. He found the bird watching and § ,,, ; 
examining some object near the spot where it J perie 
stood, which he continued to do for several §, sport 
minutes. After that it moved, with consider. parts 
able apparent caution, to a little distance, and J vell 
then extended one of its wings, which it kept in few 
continual motion. Soon after this, the observer =~ 
saw a large snake raise its head to a consider- oA 
able distance from the ground, which the bird ther 
had seemed to expect, and wait for. At the reco 
moment+the snake reared its head, it instantly Nin 
struck a sharp blow with the end of its wing, ing 
by which the snake was knocked flat on the § ‘P? 
ground. The bird, however, did not appear § 6, 
confident of having slain its enemy, or gained wil 
the victory, but kept its eye fixed on the rep rep 
tile for a short time; when the snake, reviving the 
again, lifted up its head, and the bird, as be con 
fore, repeated the blow. After this second ber 
blow, it appeared to gaia more confidence ; for gm 
almost the moment it was inflicted it marched te 
° . 1 
boldly up and struck at the snake with its feet; sp 
after which, finding it disabled, though not Wi 
quite dead, it rose almost perpendicularly to a ing 
very great height, taking its prey in its beak, wh 
when it let the reptile drop, and as it fell with | 
great violence to the ground, the snake-eater de 
seemed satisfied, and accordingly followed it to io 
the earth and commenced its meal.” — Anecdotes P: 
of Birds. be 
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and sat for some time in astonishment, looking 
at the bird, which he supposed to be wounded ; 
but on endeavoring to take it, the lark crept 
round him, and placed himself behind; turning 
himself on the saddle to observe it, the poor 
animal dropped between the legs of the horse 
and remained immoveable. It then struck him 
that the poor thing was pursued, and, as the last 
resource, hazarded its safety with him. The 
gentleman looked up, and discovered a hawk 
hovering directly over them; the poor bird 
again mounted the saddle, under the eye of its 
protector, and the disappointed hawk shifting 
its station, the little fugitive, watching its op- 
portunity, darted over the hedge and was hid 
in an instant.”— Anecdotes of Birds. 


Items. 


Malt Liquors.—The books of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue show that, during the year 
ending Fourth Month 30th, 1892, upwards of 
9,000,000 barrels of beer were consumed in the 
State of New York, of which New York city swal- 
lowed nearly 44 millions. 


Inconsistency of War and Christianity —“ Why 
do you come here, Wolfe?” said a Jew to that 
missionary in Jerusalem. “To preach the Gospel 
of peace,” replied Wolfe. ‘ Peace!” retorted the 
Jew; “look there at Calvary, where your different 
sects of Christians would fight for an empty sepul- 
chre if the sword of the Mussulman did not restrain 
vou. When the true Messiah comes He will ban- 
ish war.” 

The same noted missionary, who had traversed 
three continents, said: “I once gave a Turk the 
Gospel to read, and pointed him to the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew as showing the beauty of its doc- 
trines. ‘But,’ said he, ‘you Christians are the 
greatest hypocrites in the world.’ ‘How so?’ 
‘Why, here it is said, “‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers,’ and yet you, more than any others, 
teach us to make war, and are yourselves the 
greatest warriors on earth! How can you be so 
shameless ?’ ” . 


The Horrors of Sport.—‘ Sport is horrible. I 
say it advisedly. I speak with the matured ex- 
perience of one who has seen and taken part in 


parts of the world. I can handle gun and rifle as 
well and efficiently as most ‘sporting folk,’ and 
few women and not many men have indulged in a 
tithe of the shooting and hunting in which I have 
been engaged, both at home and during travels 
and expeditions in far-away lands. It is not, 
therefore, as a novice that I take up my pen to 
record why I, whom some have called a ‘ female 
Nimrod,’ have come to regard with absolute loath- 
ing and detestation any sort or kind or form of 
sport which in any way is produced by the suffer- 
ing of animals. 

“Many a keen sportsman, searching his heart, 
will acknowledge that at times a feeling of self- 
reproach has shot through him as he has stood by 
the dying victim of his skill. I know that it has 
confronted me many and many a time. I have 
bent over my fallen game, the result of, alas! too 
good a shot. I have seen the beautiful eye of deer 
and its different kinds glaze and grow dim as the 
bright life my shot had arrested in its happy course 
sped enael tate the unknown; I have ended 
with the sharp yet merciful knife the dying suffer- 
ings of poor beasts who had never harmed me, yet 
whom I laid low under the veil of sport. 

“I have seen the terror-stricken orb of the red 
deer, dark, full of tears, glaring at me with mute 
reproach, as it sobbed its life away; and that same 
look have I seen in the glorious orbed guanaco of 
Patagonia, the timid gazelle, the graceful and 
beautiful koodoo, springbok, ete., of South Africa, 
Seemingly, as it were, reproaching me for thus 
lightly taking the life I could never bring back. 
8, too, I have witnessed the angry, defiant glare 
of the wild beast’s fading sight, as death, fast com- 
ing, deprived him of the power to wreak his ven- 





geance on the human aggressor before him. And 
I say this: The memory of those scenes brings no 
pleasure to my mind. On the contrary, it haunts 
me with a huge reproach, and I wish I had never 
done those deeds of skill and cruelty.” —Lady 
Florence Dixie in Westminster Review. 


The Drama and the Public School. 


A variety theatre performer, who had a nar- 
row escape from a horrible death at the recent 
burning of the Central Theatre in Philadelphia, 
detailed to a reporter how he had received his 
education at the Lincoln Public School, that 
“that school had turned out a great many vari- 
ety performers,” having two social clubs, one of 
which was a minstrel organization, and that he 
started on his roving stage life by joining Bar- 
num’s circus. 
Nearly at the same time that the “Central” 
was burnt, the graduating class of the Reading 
High School decided that they would vary the 
ordinary routine by giving a tableau somewhat 
after the spectacular order, by the use of red 
fire. This startled the audience; a cry of fire 
was raised, women fainted, and a number of 
persons were injured. 
At Westchester, Pennsylvania, an operetta 
was given before a large audience by a numerous 
company of school children. The subject was 
by no means a sensational one, being of a pas- 
toral character, and the rendition of the perform- 
ance was generally deemed to be a great success. 
Nevertheless, the effect must obviously be, to 
make it an easy matter when the query is pre- 
sented to the professing Christian student or 
graduate, “Shall I attend or not attend the 
theatre?” to decide in the affirmative. 
It is to be very much regretted that our popu- 
lar magazines have so much to say concerning 
actors and actresses, while the daily papers, 
with rare exceptions, devote columns to dramatic 
doings, anecdotes and advertisements. The 
public school children, therefore, drift easily 
into the current, and unfortunately, the teachers 
in many cases stand prepared to help them 
rapidly along that way. Can it be that the 
teaching of music in the public schools, which 
of late years has become so general, has had a 
tendency to accelerate the trend which has been 
noted? It may be properly added that the 
operetta given by the Westchesterschool children 
was under the direction of the teacher of music. 
Will the stageward inclination in the school 
stay right where it is, or will it break bounds 
toward the red fire and the ballet?—Josiah W. 
Leeds, in Christian Statesman. 
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In the present number we have inserted an 
article furnished by our friend, Cyrus W. Har- 
vey, which is evidently the result of much labor 
and research. The object of it is to show that 
the most advanced thinkers and writers on phi- 
losophical subjects are gradually approaching 
the position taken by early Friends,—that the 
foundation of all real knowledge of spiritual 
things is the Divine revelations made by the 
Spirit of God in the heart of every man. This 
great truth is in harmony with the statement of 
the Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Romans,— 
“ That which may be known of God is manifest 
in them; for God hath showed it unto them.” 
The necessary introduction into this article of 
terms not much in common use, but constantly 





employed by writers on such subjects, may be 
distasteful to some of our readers; but we hope 
there are many who will read it with interest, 
and with an increased appreciation of that 
spiritual insight into Divine mysteries granted 
by ¢he Head of the Church to many of our early 
members who were unlearned as to the wisdom 
of this world, but deeply instructed in those 
things that belong to the Kingdom of God. 
It has often seemed to the Editor a remark- 
able and most interesting circumstance, that so 
many of the young and illiterate men and wo- 
men, on whom a gift in the ministry was be- 
stowed in those days, should have become, 
through the power of the Spirit, able and dig- 
nified ministers of the Gospel, richly endowed 
with wisdom and skill, so that they were com- 
petent to stand their ground against opposers 
who were eminently equipped with the advan- 
tages which the training of the schools could 
give them. 

We would suggest to our readers to follow 
the article of C. W. Harvey by reading the 
5th and 6th Propositions of Barclay’s Apology, 
in which the doctrine of the Universal and 
Saving Light of Christ is more fully set forth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of State, en the 
19th inst., on the receipt of a telegram from the United 
States Charge d’ Affaires at Constantinople, stating that 
the house of Dr. Bartlett, an American missionary, in 
Konich, Asia Minor, had been burned, and that the 
lives of the missionaries were in danger, cabled in- 
structions to the Legation to demand of Turkey effec- 
tive protection, indemnity, punishment of the guilty 
parties, and reprimand of the authorities found re- 
miss. The United Stategcruisers Newark and Ben- 
nington, now on the way to Genoa, will be ordered to 
the vicinity of the outrage to support this demand. 
On the 20th inst., President Harrison issued a pro- 
clamation, under the authority of the Act of Congress 
of Seventh Month 26, 1892, authorizing retaliation for 
Canadian canal discrimination, directing that “ from 
and after September 1, until further notice, a toll of 
20 cents per ton be levied, &c., on all freight passing 
through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal in transit to any 
part of the Dominion of Canada, whether carried in 
vessels of the United States or of other nations.” The 
President further suspended the right of free passage 
through the canal of any cargoes in transit to Canadian 
orts. 
There are now about 7,000 troops at Buffalo, N. Y., 
guarding the properties of the railroad companies at 
that place. The switchmen of the New York Central 
and the Western New York and Pennsylvania are on 
strike. Efforts have been made, as yet without suc- 
cess, to induce the firemen to strike from motives of 
sympathy. Freight is being freely moved on all the 
railroads. 
On the 17th inst., the convict mine stockade at 
Oliver Springs, in Anderson County, Tennessee, fell 
into the hands of the miners, and the convicts, guards 
and 28 militiamen from Knoxville were put on the 
train and shipped to Nashville, via Knoxville. The 
State militia were sent against the miners, and some 
skirmishing ensued, resulting in the loss of several 
men. The miners were dispersed, and 54 of their 
number have offered to give themselves up on con- 
dition that a reasonable bail will be accepted. This 
offer has been refused by Judge Moon, who demands 
unconditional surrender. 
The largest advertisement ever published in New 
York was published in the World on the 21st inst., 
and was paid for by the Mexican Government. The 
advertisement covered eight pages, and was a hand- 
somely illustrated article, in regular news form, de- 
scribing Mexico. Its history, in brief, its government, 
its climate, soil, mineral wealth, agricultural re- 
sources, &c., are set forth, and reasons are given for 
emigrating to this comparatively new republic. For 
this remarkable advertisement, which gives a flatter- 
ing description of our Southern neighbor, about 
$16,000 was paid. 
A telegram from the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, California, says that “on the night of 
August 17, Professors Schaberle, Campbell and Hus- 
sey made three independent drawings of Mars, each 
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of which shows the canals marked on Schiaparelli’s 
map,” thus confirming the discovery of the Italian 
astronomer. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been created 
among the Pennsylvania Railroad employees at Co- 
lumbia, numbering 600 men, by the posting of the 
following bulletin: “The use of intoxicating liquors 
by the employees of the Philadelphia division on duty 
must be stopped at once. Any employee found visit- 
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